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PREFACE 


The study of typical plans for postwar world peace in this issue of Inter- 
national Conciliation is taken from a book by Otto Tod Mallery soon to 
be published by Harper & Brothers under the title Economic Union and 
Durable Peace. Vhere are two parts to the excerpt here preprinted. The 
first contains brief descriptions of six kinds of plans advocated by certain 
groups or individuals, and the second a comparative analysis of the 
various proposals. The results of the author’s examination, given in a 
summary at the end of the study, indicate that “all are moving toward 
the same destination,”’ and that something of each will of necessity be 
included in any plan to be formulated. 

Mr. Mallery has had long experience in the fields of social organization 
and international economics. He served for brief periods in each of six 
Federal agencies including the Departments of War, Labor, and Com- 
merce at Washington; acted as adviser to the United States delegation 
to the International Labour Office at Geneva in 1937; and was economic 
adviser to the United States employers delegation at the Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Office at Habana 
in 1939. 

The text of a manifesto on British liberty, issued by a group known as 
The Individualists, with offices at 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, is 
included in the document. Mr. Deryck R. E. Abel, one of the group’s two 
secretaries, contributed the article on the economic causes of the second 
World War published in the May, 1941, issue of International Conciliation. 


NicHoLtas Murray ButTLer 


| New York, October 14, 1942. 
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TYPICAL PLANS FOR POSTWAR WORLD PEACE?! 
By Otto Top MALLery 


PART I——THE SIX TYPES 


“A thousand dipping oars can less avail 
Than heaven’s breath that fills one ragged sail.” 


Chinese proverb arranged by 
| Arthur Guiterman in Chips of Jade. 
Destiny seems to hand to the American people the ultimate balance of 
wer and of resources in the world after the war. 
| What would you and I like to do with this power? 
| Once upon a time an American investigator died and went to heaven. 

Before settling down he asked to be allowed to satisfy his curiosity by 

visiting hell. He found a circle of hungry-looking, cadaverous individuals 

around a banquet table spread with a great feast. Each man had a long 

metal spoon strapped to the inside of his arm, like a splint, so that he 
' could not bend his elbow. No one could feed himself. There they sat, 
hungry and disconsolate. On his return to heaven he found another de- 
licious banquet spread, surrounded by a circle of well-fed and happy 
people. Each man had the same kind of spoon, strapped in the same way. 
Each was feeding his opposite neighbor. 

In this parable you, the reader, are the investigator. The warring 
peoples of Europe, Asia, and Africa are the hungry, cadaverous people 
who have been starving themselves to death because of their unwilling- 
ness to cooperate for peace and prosperity. The people of the United 
States would like to be among the well-fed and happy ones. They would 
like to see other people happy, better fed, and more prosperous. They 
believe this will happen if each nation will consent to aid its neighbors— 
to feed them and in turn be fed by them. To bring this about, six kinds 
of plans for preserving peace in the postwar world are before us. Their 
study is our most important homework in the school of life. 


1. The League Plan 


The League of Nations group are men who for a lifetime have been 
in key positions to observe what people will do and what they won’t 
do. Their conclusion is that the world debacle was due to four crucial 


1 Taken from the forthcoming volume by Otto Tod Mallery, Economic 
Union and Durable Peace, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943. 
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mistakes. The first was the failure of the League to modify sovereignty, 
The second was the failure of the United States to join the League. The 
third was the clause in the Covenant requiring that decisions of the 
Council of the League must be unanimous. The fourth was that the 
League did not exercise power in enforcing its decisions. These men have 
formulated provisions to remedy what they believe to be the flaws in 
the original Covenant.? 


2. The Federation Plan 


Clarence Streit, who spent many years in Geneva at the seat of the | ; 


League of Nations as the correspondent of The New York Times, had the 
same contacts and experience as the League of Nations group, but reached 
an entirely different conclusion. He believes that diplomats and politicians 
never could make effective agreements or arrange a peaceful settlement 
of affairs. Each has been educated to believe that his duty is to safeguard 
the selfish interest, prestige, and power of his own government and that 
his career depends on his success in doing so. In any group, council, or 
assembly of such officials, of which the League of Nations Council was 
wholly composed, there was therefore no individual primarily charged 
with the general welfare, or with the application of the unwritten laws 
of justice and of conscience. 

In the formation of the thirteen independent States into the United 
States, Mr. Streit finds an analogy which he believes, if followed, would 
combine nations, beginning with a few, into a general government for 
world purposes while preserving the respective government of each 
intact for other purposes. Mr. Streit offers in Union Now the federal 
principle as the basis for world government. His proposal during the 


‘war is for a federation of the people of the United States with all the 


members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Each State is to re 
main, in most: respects, an independent unit. Eventually this federation 
would be expanded to include other democracies as they are emancipated. 
Finally, it would include as much of the rest of the world as may adopt 
our idea of the freedom of the individual.® 








2 For the cardinal points of a new League of Nations, see the Preliminary 
Report of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, April, 1941, 
article by Benjamin Gerig, pp. 303-6. 

3 See Union Now, by Clarence K. Streit (Harper’s, 1938) as opp 
by frequent pamphlets adapting the proposal to the progress of the wat, 
published by Inter-Democracy Federal Unionists, 445 West 23d Street, New 
York. 
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The Federal Union is designed to provide: 


Union citizenship 

Union defense force 

Union customs-free economy 

Union money 

Union postal and communications system 


In all other fields independent national governments are to be main- 
tained. The federal constitution is to be so written “as to encourage the 
nations outside it, and the colonies inside it, to seek to unite with it 
instead of against it.” 

A Federation of Europe has been worked out in detail by R.N. Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, in Pan-Europe (1926) and later adapted to a United Nations 
victory. Regional federations of smaller areas have been agreed to in 
principle during the war by the refugee governments of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia for one region, and by the governments of Greece and 
Yugoslavia for another. 


3. The Good Neighbor Plan 


This group points to the success of the Good Neighbor policy which 
binds the United States and the twenty other republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. They observe that this has been accomplished without any 
authoritative league or federation, but rather by a series of informal 
committees and commissions which study problems as they arise and 
make recommendations. They emphasize how frequently these recom- 
mendations have been accepted by many or all of the twenty-one re- 
publics. They point to this informal cooperation without definite ma- 
chinery as an example of what might be developed beyond the Western 
Hemisphere. The Rio de Janeiro Conference and the breadth of its co- 
operative projects, they regard as a hopeful model for international 
relationships. 

In contrast to the two preceding plans, the Good Neighbor plan does 
not rely on the authority of any governing body.‘ 

The antidotes to the Good Neighbor plan are the plans of the geo- 
politicians, beginning with Haushoffer of Germany. They are not sum- 
marized here because they are not regarded as plans for permanent peace, 
but rather as invitations to continued war. They are what would happen 





De tewbedgment j is made to Ralph W. Page, columnist of The Evening 
Bulletin, P hiladelphia, for the analysis of the preceding plans. 
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if none of the other types of plans described in this chapter should 
tried. Among the American writers on geopolitics are Nicholas Spykman, 
in America’s Strategy and World Politics and Robert Strausz~Hupé in 
Geopolitics. 

4. The Good Will Plan 


The Good Will plans of this group imply that a victor must be willing 
to make economic sacrifices in order to construct a durable peace. They 
assert that if the victor keeps all his gains, and oppresses the vanquished 
peoples, the victor invites the ultimate loss of all his gains. 

The underlying moral principle has wide acceptation when applied t 
individuals. Individual greed, individual aggrandizement, and individual 
cruelty have led to the ultimate ruin of individuals within the experience 
of everyone. Good Will plans assert that this principle is equally operative 
in the case of nations and that a victorious nation which violates this 
principle is disregarding its own future welfare and safety. 

Few statesmen have dared during the stress of war to hold such a 
ideal before a nation. The writer heard President Woodrow Wilson d 
so during World War I. This was the essence of his historic speech in 
Philadelphia when he called for “Peace without Victory.” Although 
President Wilson was condemned in many quarters for such an idealistic 
crusade; although his life was ultimately broken by the failure to in 
corporate its spirit into the resulting peace, nevertheless, this conception 
still lives among the people of the United States and of other countries, 
The fires of mass hatred and of fear have not overcome those who believe 
that any better and more durable world order can be founded only on 
sounder principles, no matter how great the preponderance of power of 
the victors. 

Such was the conviction of the great British administrator, Liond 
Curtis, whose extraordinary book, World Order, explores all the attempts 
in the history of the world at political organization. He himself has had 
a lifetime of experience as an administrator. He helped Lord Milner se 
up the Union of South Africa after the end of the Boer War and » 
shares the credit for that successful achievement of reconstruction and 
reconciliation, unsurpassed in modern history, which became the Union 
of South Africa. His own admirable administrative record, which he 
never mentions, is the mirror to this proposal. He writes that every mat 
finds out sooner or later that the chief purpose and satisfaction of huma 
life is derived from the necessity and desire of men to serve one another. 
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Cooperative effort makes happy minds and satisfied souls. The loyalties, 
and the spirit of cooperation so developed, whether in family, tribe, 
State, or nation, are the durable blocks out of which the progress of 
mankind is hewn. The modest recommendation in his book is the federa- 
tion of two British commonwealths, Australia and New Zealand, but the 
implications of the book reach deep. To him religion and politics are 
closely associated. Together with economics they have as their chief 
function the translation of the Sermon on the Mount into practical, every- 
day life. This ideal conflicts with the custom of nations of acting ex- 
clusively for the benefit of their own wealth, security, and prestige. 
Many Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religious leaders, the Japanese 
Christian Kagawa, and the Sanatani Hindu Gandhi stand behind Lionel 
Curtis in the desire to lift national purposes before constructing detailed 
Jans. 
Titer Clark in Two or Three Gathered Together visions a Christian 
economy and offers a method for unifying the spiritual aims of men of 
all religious beliefs in the organization of the postwar world: 


Permanent things do not start in the market place with hubbub and sound- 
ing of trumpets. They begin on the mountain top in secretness and stillness, 
in fasting and prayer. The more things we do, from the outside only, are 
just so many things that we have to do over again. We tried to make the 
world safe for democracy by the blare of trumpets and the roar of cannon, 
only to find that all this work had to be done over again. We have seen pros- 
perity grow in this nation to the tune of high-pressure salesmanship and 
ballyhoo, up until 1929, only to find after that date seventy per cent of our 
industries operating at a loss, millions of people forced from farms because 
of tax and mortgage foreclosures, five hundred thousand lawyers, doctors, 
and dentists forced to close their offices because people could not pay for 
their services, and ten million heads of families, together with their de- 
pendents, numbering over one third of the entire population of this country, 
wholly dependent upon charity for their lives; while banditry, divorces, de- 
sertions, suicides, kidnapings, murders, and strikes increased until we had a 
situation almost as bad as open warfare. 

Yes, everything that we have done from the outside we have had to do 
over again. Only things that start from the inner seed, grow straight and 
true and last forever. Things that grow from the husk do not grow at all, or 
if they do grow, they grow crooked. The trouble with the world has been 
that it has trusted too much to the crooked process of righting wrongs. You 
remember the crooked man who jumped into a bramble bush and scratched 
out both his eyes. Then he jumped im again and scratched them in again. 
But when they came in again they were still crooked. . . . The only way to 
solve our problems permanently is through the seed formula. In other words, 
the place for this nation to begin, if it really wishes to solve a problem, is to 
get a vision. 
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‘Great things are done when men and mountains meet, 
They are not done by jostling in the street.’ 

Greater than the power wielded by the Brain Trust is the power that 
could be wielded by a ‘Spiritual Trust.’ Hidden deep in this book is the prayer 
that an ever-growing band of Gideons of the Spirit made up of ‘old men 
who dream dreams and young men who see visions,’ will cooperate together 
in seeing with eyes of faith a vision of God’s perfect plan for the nation we 
love...» 

This entire economic problem is not necessarily such a materialistic thi 
as many presuppose, but is essentially a very spiritual thing. In the larger 
sense, the spiritual and the material values—when in proper alignment, which 
means when first things are placed first—are amazingly one. Just as vapor 
when cooled or condensed becomes water, and water in turn when cooled 
becomes ice, so that intangible element called the spiritual substance of God 
when sufficiently cooled or condensed through contact with the practical 
needs of man can actually find expression in such material things as money, 
As vapor can be condensed down to solids, so all true spirituality, if it truly 
be spiritua!, must find expression sooner or later in works, deeds, substances 


A similar line of thought is summarized by Roswell Barnes in his 
powerful book, A Christian Imperative—Our Contribution to World Order, 
Says he: “There is no escaping the cost to the more prosperous nations, 
including our own, of international adjustments that would contribute 
to a more stable and just order. Unless we are willing to pay the cost 
which involves sharing to a larger extent in the common load and fate 
of humanity, we shall continue to pay the cost of war.” 

Louis Adamic, who knows intimately Americans of many racial strains, 
says in Two-Way Passage: “In order to feel at home in America all of us 
ex-Europeans must take back home our revolution here—our American 
idea of democracy, of an open society, our four freedoms, our unity 
within diversity—our accumulated experience. We have got to retum 
with our AMERICAN EXPERIENCE so that Europe will see it at a glance 
and transfer its adherence, shed its exhaustion, and gather strength.” 
The essence of Adamic’s idea is to take back to Europe, with sympathy 
and understanding, as a part of postwar reconstruction, the best of 
American experience. 

In Problems of Lasting Peace Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson state 
that they are not offering any postwar plan but are stating fundamental 
principles necessary to secure fundamental order. They give the argu- 
ments for and against many methods of preserving peace. The principles 


5 Two or Three Gathered Together, by Glenn Clark, Harper’s, 1942, pp. 
105-7, 11}. 
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they offer are so comprehensive as to affect all types of plans summarized 
in this chapter. These principles, as the war proceeds and as constructive 
public thinking crystallizes, may modify all existing plans. Every post- 
war plan has something to gain by the reexamination of its own proposals 
in the light of the historical data and experience marshaled in this book. 
Economic Union and Durable Peace undoubtedly has defects which it might 
not have had if it had been formulated after the appearance of Problems 
of Lasting Peace but it was already ready for the publisher before that time. 

The economic and political principles stated by the distinguished 
authors are emphasized as fully as are the moral principles which build 
good will. However, this book is here arbitrarily classified among Good 
Will plans because it makes such outstanding contributions to them. It 
gives a wide historical background for the reasoned conviction: after 
this total war “‘we can have peace, or we can have vengeance, but we 
cannot have both.” (p. 248) 

Among the seven principal forces making for war and peace it examines: 
“The Complex of Fear, Hate, and Vengeance,” and ““The Will to Peace.” 
The book traces the part each force has played over many historical periods. 

The authors say: 

Against all the forces which make for war, stands the will to peace. Ever 
in the background of men’s minds is the infinite suffering of war. It kills or 
maims the best of the race. It brings the deepest of all griefs to every home. 
It brings these poignant ills to victor and vanquished alike. (pp. 20-21) 

The Sermon on the Mount launched the transcendent concept of com- 
passion, of peace and good will among men as a fundamental of the Christian 
Faith. And despite all his violation of these spiritual concepts, man has 
receiv ed from them an undyi ing inspiration to strive for peace. . 

The spiritual concepts of peace have brought it to pass that every war 
must be justified by its leaders as a war of defense and for the one purpose 
of securing peace. ‘And the end of ev ery war is received with joy and the 
ringing of church bells. 


This conclusion is drawn: 


Nations cannot be held in chains. In the end there can be no trustworthy 
security except by giving the decent elements in a people a chance to co- 
operate in the work of peace. (p. 247)6 

6 Another conclusion is: ““The day is gone when the food blockade is a 
worth-while weapon in war. . . Today ‘Britain is experiencing at least as 
much, perhaps more, danger and suffering from the submarine and air blockade 
as is Germany from the surface craft. .. . The physical and spiritual degenera- 
tion from these food blockades will last another generation. It is all a futile 
and a brutal folly.” 

Therefore it is proposed that in the peace treaty should be embodied an 
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The other five dynamic forces making for war or peace and involved The 
in any postwar organization are given by the authors as: ideologies, | (Churc 
economic pressure, nationalism, militarism, and imperialism. in 


On the economic side the authors unwittingly reinforce one of the | moditi 
arguments for Economic Union. They propose that immediate, urgent Th 
problems should not be assigned to a general peace conference but dele. : 


gated to a series of separate international commissions. Among the = 
problems to be so treated they include “‘the long-view economic problems Can 

° ° “ ° ‘ 99 ain 2 econon 
of international trade involved in a lasting peace.” This is the principal for the 


sphere of action of Economic Union. Therefore Economic Union at its | jis pr 
minimum seems to fit in partially with their conception of such an in- | will be 


ternational commission. order i 
The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace made a proposal | imtetre 
which includes some of the aims of Economic Union: Pop 
International machinery with authority to regulate international communi- In a 


cation and transportation and to deal with such problems as international | with tl 
commerce, finance, health, nutrition, and labor standards—with regard to all | conseq 
of which the successful working of the constitution of the International } interna 


j Labour Organisation offers valuable lessons. difficul 

i ne " . : ienc 

The Washington Conference on World Economic Cooperation, con- Sin 
f vened by the National Peace Conference, advocated: th 

: . y Migrate € 

i An autonomous international economic organization similar in structure and litt] 
4 so litt 

‘ function to the International Labour Organisation which would have as its ia 

Bi purpose the easing of economic tension points and the development of a mn 

Bt world economy in the interest of peace and justice. as well 
qearenpiantiiidanbi-aspumindistad ith caniareenntageenaeenetiaiedtamsa tease ia esas n The 

agreement that in future wars the overseas food supply of all combatants | surpris 

should be vested in the hands of the combined neutrals, to be delivered in Ther 


full carload lots, the ships to be free from attack on both sides. This was what has al 
was done in the first World War and saved the Belgians. —_— 
“It is true, agreements making for more humane war survive only through 
fear of reprisals and fear of neutral opinion. This plan would invoke both, 
and neutrals would be interested not only in the humane aspects, but in Hans 
keeping their markets open. (p. 225) 
awe the again proved Senlilies of the almost equal futility of the me 
surface blockade against the Axis and the submarine blockade against the ou 
British to produce anything but the ill health of women, children and aged | ®*perict 
of both nations, it would seem that now the fear of reprisals would uphold | tule, he 
such an agreement. Certainly the first to violate such an agreement would Republi 
incur the denunciation of every decent person in the world. 
““We believe such action should be taken in the peace, for it would lessen 1 For 
brutality, minimize the incentives to build great navies, and open to the Tis the 
world a new hope of lessened hate and revenge.” (pp. 225-6) : 
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The Malvern Conference, composed of outstanding leaders of the 
Church of England and of lay people, said: 

In international trade a genuine interchange of materially needed com- 
modities must take the place of a struggle for the so-called ‘favorable balance.’ 

The Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches reached 
q similar conclusion: 

Can we create ‘a feeling of the common responsibility of all the national 
economies for one another and of the responsibility of the whole of mankind 
for the whole of the earth?’ What consequences would the application of 
this principle have for the collaboration between nations? At this point it 
will become clear that such an approach to the concrete questions ae new 


order in one part of the world must lead to a consideration of the economic 
interrelationship of the world as a whole.? 


Pope Pius XII has said: 


In any reorganization of international neighborliness it would conform 
with the maximum of human wisdom for all parties concerned to deduct the 
consequences of past gaps or deficiencies, and, in creating or reconstructing 
international institutions that have a mission so high but at the same time 
difficult and full of serious responsibilities, account should be taken of ex- 
periences that arose from the inefficacy or defective functioning of similar 
previous initiatives. . 


The Quakers are entitled to special mention because they have said 
so little and done so much through their American Friends’ Service 
Committee, under the leadership of Rufus Jones, a great administrator 
as well as one of our leading American philosophers. 

The essence of these Good Will plans receives reaffirmation from a 
surprising source. It was Napoleon who said: 


There are in the world two powers—the sword and the spirit. The spirit 
has always vanquished the sword. 


5. The Banking and Credit Plan 


Hans Heymann, Professor of Economics in Rutgers University, in 
Plan for Permanent Peace, describes a postwar world based upon the Bank 
of Nations. He comes of a family of bankers and business men with long 
experience in European business affairs. During the period of democratic 
rule, he was economic adviser to the State Department of the German 
Republic. 


7 For fuller and further statements, see The Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace, handbook by The Christian Century Press, 1942. 
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Plan for Permanent Peace describes a Bank of Nations (a functional 
approach to economic spheres of interest) to cooperate with a Federal 
World Authority (the political sphere of the plan) and a reformed Ip. 
ternational Labor Office (the social sphere). The Bank of Nations is given 
the task of unifying and coordinating the economic functions of our 
world community. The plan envisages the Bank coordinating the actiyi- 
ties of a Western Hemisphere Bank, a European Bank, and an Oriental 
Bank. Each country is to be affiliated with its hemisphere bank. Among 
its other functions the Bank of Nations is given the power to issue cur- 
rency and create credit. To deal with special problems such as inter- 
national labor migration, unemployment insurance, crop insurance, raw 
materials, gold, and other international problems, Dr. Heymann discusses 
a number of functional subsidiaries which would cooperate with the 
Bank of Nations. 

The origins of this plan go back to 1922, when Dr. Heymann was 
requested by Walter Rathenau to prepare a memorandum on this general 
scheme for the Conference of Genoa. Rathenau presented the memoran- 
dum to the Credit Committee and found wholehearted support in Lloyd 
George. Briand, however, thought the plan premature. 

Dr. Heymann visualizes a new organization of society emerging from 
the flames of war. He sees ultimately a United States of the World. He 
foresees in the project of the Western Hemisphere Bank a step toward a 
Bank of Nations. He calls the whole concept “Social Capitalism,” 4 
merging of the incentives to progress inherent in the systems envisaged 
by the classical social philosophers, and the economic and social basis 
for the democratic world of tomorrow. 

Plan for Permanent Peace is wide in scope, composed of long-range 
objectives based upon a wide knowledge of the failures of the past and 
upon intimate association with the actual functioning of finance and 
business. In Justice for All (1942) he carries his proposals still further. 


6. The Economic Union Plan® 


ioe plan is based upon four propositions: 
. If goods cannot cross political frontiers, soldiers will. 
. Unless shackles can be dropped from trade, bombs will drop from 


= sky. 


8 This i is a summary of the preceding chapters of the book, Economit 
Union and Durable Peace. 
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3. Economic bargains, likely to be kept, are preferable to political 
agreements likely to be broken. 

4. Mass unemployment was not overcome by the trade and economic 
policies adopted by the principal industrial nations during the period be- 
tween wars, except while preparing for war. Therefore these policies 
were failures and must be superseded. 

Deductions. From these propositions six deductions are made: 

1. Fuller employment and higher standards of living for a large part 
of the population of the world depend upon extending the benefits of 
mass production over larger and larger geographical areas. 

2. This cannot be attained by adopting any set of resolutions or prin- 
ciples, or by the terms of any peace conference, or by any sudden and 
universal introduction of free trade, but only by gradual processes in 
which economic agreements must play a dominant part. 

3. Such economic agreements can best be negotiated and adjusted by 
an international organization, of which an inherent function is the col- 
laboration of representatives of organized labor and organized managers 
as well as of governments. 

4. An existing or new international organization should therefore be 
based upon this threefold representation of governments, of organized 
labor, and of organized managers. 

5. Economic Union should begin with a few like-minded nations and 
not with the whole world. 

6. In the long run no nation should be excluded from Economic Union 
or the World Trade Board because of race, color, form of government, 
or previous condition of servitude to dictators or ideologies. 

7. The consent of defeated peoples and their cooperative participation 
is necessary to the peace of the world. 

8. “Equal” access to raw materials and to the markets of wider trading 
areas is a condition precedent to the consent of the defeated nations over 
any long period. 

Immediate Proposals. Economic Union makes five proposals on which 
an immediate decision is asked: 

1. That the United States Government take the initiative in forming 
now the nucleus of such a postwar Economic Union. 

2. That the Board of Managers of Economic Union be modeled upon 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation. Thus the 
Board of Managers of Economic Union will be threefold; i.e. composed 
of representatives of organized workers, organized managers, and of 
governments. 
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3. That the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreement Program be one of the 
foundations. 

4. That the first partners of Economic Union be chosen now. 

5. That the Inter-American Bank be organized now as a preliminary 
to setting up the Economic Union Bank later. 

Later Proposals. Six more specific proposals flow out of the consumma- 
tion of the first five: 

1. The Promotional Trade Agreement between member States of 
Economic Union to benefit all without injuring any. This is to take the 
place of the Restraint of Trade Agreements and trade barriers which 
played so large a part in bringing on the present war. 

2. The Economic Union Commission for Territorial Administration. Its 
objective is to bring about, step by step, “equal access” to the raw 
materials of colonial systems. 

3. The enforcement of international fair trade practices. 

4. The regulation of international cartels. 

5. Joint international action against international depressions. 

6. The formation of the World Trade Board where two or more 
Economic Unions meet. 

Economic Union is thus composed of eleven specific proposals, five of 
them immediate and six of them which would grow in due course of 
time out of the roots of the first five. 

Economic Union lays emphasis upon a definite method to approach 
each objective and describes the method. It seeks to attach each objective 
to the others so that all assist one another to form an integrated structure, 

Econimic Union is, in effect, an international commission with limited 
objectives. It can exist side by side, under or over, or pari passu, with 
other international institutions now existing or which may be set up. The 
progress of the war and the development of American opinion will de 
termine the relationship of Economic Union to other international insti- 
tutions. 

Prototypes. Economic Union has as a partial prototype these three 
existing institutions: 

The Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreement Program 

The International Labour Organisation 

The Federal Trade Commission 

A fourth institution, almost in being, may also be regarded as a proto 
type: The Inter-American Bank. 
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A composite photograph of these four institutions would show a close 
family resemblance to Economic Union. Three of the four are American 
inventions. 

Economic Union is also a detailed method for carrying out the economic 

visions of the Atlantic Charter and of the Lend-Lease Agreements 
with Britain, China, and “‘other like-minded nations.” 

Economic Union lays stress upon one step at a time in the right direc- 
tion, rather than upon the sudden attainment of a goal. To it the universal 
is an abstraction. Only the part is concrete. The sample must be seen at 
work before the universal can be contemplated. Therefore, it is less 
concerned in the overall organization, important as that is, than in the 
constituent parts at work within that overall organization. It aims to be 
pragmatic and realistic, and at the same time manageable by men who 
prefer the Golden Rule to the Big Stick in international business. 

Economic Union believes more in a good bargain than in an ironbound 
commitment. It relies more upon the enlightened self-interest of the 
moment than upon a long-term covenant to bind future generations. It 
points out that circumstances often change more rapidly than treaties 
can be changed. It sees little analogy between a short-term contract be- 
tween business men, enforceable by law, and a long-term covenant be- 
tween many nations, enforceable only by international police power. It 
puts a low market value upon an international commitment to coerce the 
strongest power by a combination of weaker powers. It wonders whether 
a future aggressor nation may be like a mule which the tighter it is tied 
and the shorter the rope, the more likely it is to kick down its stall and 
shake the whole stable with sound and fury. 

Just as the Mississippi River circulates through the heart of the United 
States, so Economic Union seeks to circulate new life blood through its 
member nations. 

Just as the Constitution of the United States has resolved fundamental 
economic conflicts between component States, so Economic Union seeks 
to resolve similar conflicts between member States. Like the Mississippi 
River, Economic Union is a channel for a mighty flow in the winding 
course of human progress. 

In the next chapter we will observe the points of agreement between 
these six plans and see how these depend upon one another. 
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PART II--CLOSE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF PLANS FOR THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 


All these six kinds of plans are united in common faith and fortitude, 
The points of agreement are much more striking than the points of dif. 
ference. They all treat war, not as a phase of human nature, but as 4 
consequence of unprevented conflicts of interest. They deal with the 
materials out of which war may be made or not made. They all refuse 
to accept war as inevitable and aspire to its deliberate control. Neither 
do they accept catastrophic swings of mass unemployment as inevitable, 
They regard both wars and mass unemployment partly as consequences 
of unmitigated impacts of business groups and of national commercial 
policies upon one another. They see existing systems of international 
trade as garbed in shabby old clothes that no longer give a decent cover- 
ing to living flesh. They seek to order new clothes before we are all 
cold and naked. They challenge Spengler and Sorokin and all others who 
believe that human greed and inhuman materialism are irresistible powers, 
and that evil is stronger than good.° 

The sponsors of each plan should ask supporters not to belittle other 
plans, but to unite upon a composite plan. Whoever decries any con- 
structive plan adds to the voices of divergence and confusion. He un- 
consciously aids those who have no faith in any organization for recon- 
struction and reconciliation. 

We may well all imitate the “first civilized American,” Benjamin 
Franklin, the great American sage. As a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 he suggested many ideas which the Convention re- 
jected. He was opposed to many of the proposals the Constitution finally 
contained. Nevertheless, he signed and supported that document. When 
signing it he said, “I wish every man in this room would doubt a little 
of his own infallibility.”2° 

Our greatest common foe is cynicism and fear that what ought to be 
can never be. Against this fear all plans and planners should present 4 
united front and avow with a calm vehemence that faith is essential to 
its own realization. 

All plans agree that you and I and the Joneses are the main stumbling 
blocks. We have said in the past that we will not let any foreigner rum 


9 See Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler, and The Crisis of Our Age, 
by P. A. Sorokin. 

10 Quoted by William Hard in the Readers’ Digest, May, 1942. 

11 See Philosophy of William James, p. 64, Modern Library, 1925. 
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our business for us, and that we will not share with him the responsibility 
of settling anything. We have asserted that no nation on earth shall define 
or limit American sovereignty. We have wanted no partner to help us 
decide any questions affecting our national trade. We have put national 
honor and national prestige and national sovereignty like chips upon our 
shoulders and dared any nation to knock them off. We may have used 
milder terms, but this is the way our expressions sounded when translated 
into foreign languages. Many of us may have held other views, but the 
yoting majority have imposed this line of thought and of action upon 
Presidents and Congresses. Thus each of these plans depends equally on 
modifying the nationalistic habits of you and of me. 

All these plans assert that international organization and cooperation 
are essential to a hitherto unprecedented degree. They imply that the 
same qualities of morale, faith, and perseverance required to wage a 
successful war are necessary to sustain a durable peace. 

The table on the next page shows a comparative analysis of the 
principal points of the four plans which have been presented in detail. 


Unification and Consolidation of Plans 


The variations and differences are not as wide as they first might 
appear. For instance, although there is a fundamental difference in the 
degree of authority and in the kind of political composition proposed 
for the various managing boards, this dilemma is avoided by the fact that 
there will have to be more than one managing board. The existing manag- 
ing board of the International Labour Organisation will not be discarded. 
Therefore, at least two and probably more than two managing boards 
will be in existence. Each may have a different function and no one will 
necessarily be in supreme authority over the others. 

Merely for the sake of illustration and not as a recommendation, let 
us assume that the old League of Nations is chosen as the basic frame- 
work for a remodeled international organization. In that case the restric- 
tion in the membership of the Council of the League to governmental 
representatives would probably be altered, as few approve the Council 
as it now stands or are satisfied with its record. The new governing 
board, if not composed wholly of government officials, might well consist 
in part of representatives of industrial management and of organized 
labor. This remodeled board would have to adopt an economic program 
and develop the instruments to make it work. Such an instrument was 
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COOPERATIVE ANALYSIS OF FOUR PLANS FOR THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 





















































Economic 
Srreir |New Leacue| HeyMann Union 
Toe pee Original Banking and Economic 
Central Theme Federation League Credit Adjustment 
Bk. Int. Set’s |Hull Tr. Ag. 
rs aD, Fed. Tr. Com, 
U. S. Con- Present  |Int.-Am. Bk. | Int.-Am. Bk. 
Closest Analogies _| stitution League __|Fed. Res. Sys.|I. L. O. 
Degree of Authority 
in Governing Body 
over Governments | Maximum |Maximum Medium Minimum 
Percentage of Politi- 
cal Representation 
in Governing Body 100 100 33 50 
Percentage of Repre- 
sentation of Indus- 
trial Managers in 
Governing Body o o 33 25 
Percentage of Repre- 
sentation of Organ- 
ized Labor in Gov- 
erning Body o o 33 25 
Bk. Nations |Hull Tr. Ag, 
Method of Lowering|Act of [Act of Supernat’l I. L. O. 
Trade Barriers and|Federal j|League Labor and Ec.|E. U. Gov.Bd, 
of “Equal Access” | Parliament Council Organization |E. U. Bank 
Specific Relationship} 
to Atlantic Charter| Medium |Medium Medium Maximum 
Size and Inclusiveness 
at Inception Medium |Maximum Maximum Minimum 
Capacity for Gradual 
Growth of Seg- 
ment after Segment| Medium |Minimum Medium Maximum 
Difficulty of Incep- 
tion and Adoption | Maximum |Medium Medium Minimum 
Reliance on Enlight- 
ened Self-Interest |Medium |Medium Maximum Maximum 
Reliance on Economic 
Agreements | Minimum |Minimum Medium Maximum 
Separability into 
Parts for Redistri- 
bution into Other 
Plans | Minimum |Medium Medium Maximum 














COMMON PURPOSE: “To join all nations into a union of so great a 


mutual advantage as to make war unnecessary.” 
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proposed by the League of Nations itself? It was called the Central 
Committee for Economic and Social Questions. It was not to consist of 
government officials only. One quarter of its membership was to be 
appointed in a personal capacity on the grounds of special competence. 
This Central Committee for Economic and Social Questions was to be 
open to nonmembers of the League, and participation in it was to carry 
some of the rights of League membership. 

The term “‘committee’’ did not describe it for it was to be in fact an 
economic league within the old political league, with a separate budget 
and separate executive staff and its own board of managers, subordinate 
only to the Council of the League of Nations. Proposed only a few days 
before the Nazis entered Poland, there never was time to consider it. It 
resembles, in its general intentions, the proposals of Economic Union. 
If amplified and clarified, it might amount to an Economic Union within 
a reconstituted League of Nations. 

The same composite result might be obtained by starting at the other 
end and adding economic functions to one of the other overall frame- 
works, for instance, to the International Labour Organisation which 
already has the kind of governing board best suited for successful negoti- 
ation. 

A significant step in this direction was taken at the meeting of the 
Emergency Committee of the International Labour Organisation in Lon- 
don in April, 1942. It authorized the establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee on the economic conditions of the postwar settlement. The acting 
director of the International Labour Organisation, E. J. Phelan, put the 
proposal in the following terms: 

It is felt that the best solution would be to set up a committee composed 
of men of wide experience in the light of whose advice the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organisation could feel that its own decisions 
were formulated with security and authority. 

The function of such a committee would be to study what economic pro- 
visions should be included in the postwar settlement in order to make possible 
the implementation of the social objectives of the Atlantic Charter and in 
particular the provision of full employment and a rising standard of living. 
If such a committee could be composed of outstanding personalities with the 


competence and experience necessary to deal with financial and economic 
problems from an international standpoint, not only would its views undoubt- 





12See Report of the Special Committee on the Development of International 
Cooperation in Economic and Social Affairs of the League of Nations, Geneva, 
August 22, 1939. 
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edly carry great weight but it would be invaluable in helping to direct the 
work of the Office on these vitally important subjects. 

This proposal was adopted without opposition but only after a pro- 
longed discussion had thrown into clear relief the necessity of using this 
and every other available means of putting the International Labour 
Organisation, as an instrument of labor and industry as well as of govern- 
ments, in the best possible position to give its informed opinion on 
measures essential to the attainment of full employment and a rising 
standard of living. 

United States representatives at this London meeting were Carter 
Goodrich, (Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation) for the Government, Robert J. Watt, (International Rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of Labor and Member of the 
Governing Board of the International Labour Organisation) for the 
workers, and Clarence G. MacDavitt, (retired Vice-President of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company and Substitute Member 
of the Governing Body) for the employers. 

The three United States members of the Committee supported the pro- 
posal vigorously and with a realization of its bearing on the commitment 
undertaken by their government and that of Great Britain ‘to the expansion, 
by appropriate international domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods.’ (The last clause is from the 
Lend-Lease Agreement of February, 1942.)13 


In the words of Carter Goodrich, Chairman of the Governing Board 
of the International Labour Organisation, ““The detailed formulation of 
an international policy of full employment calls for the participation of 
the organizations of the workers and employers of the free peoples of 
the world. It cannot succeed without winning their eager and under- 
standing support.” 

This new “committee of outstanding personalities with the competence 
and experience necessary to deal with financial and economic problems 
from an international standpoint” is very close to what the managing 
board of Economic Union is intended to be. 

This ‘‘Committee of Economic Statesmen” would, of course, be 
composed of the same three elements that constitute the International 
Labour Organisation Governing Body. For example, the economic states- 
men chosen to be sent to the Inter-American Conference on Social 





13 From an article by Carter Goodrich in the United States Monthly Labor 
Review for June, 1942. 
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Security in Chile in September, 1942, were the following three repre- 
sentatives of the Governing Body of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion: Paul van Zeeland, former Premier of Belgium, Henry I. Harriman, 
Chairman of the New England Power Association, Robert J. Watt, In- 
ternational Representative of the American Federation of Labor. Any 
economic policy that these economic statesmen agree upon would carry 
with it a strong presumption of ultimate acceptance by the organized 
employers, organized workers, and governments of several countries. It 
is our good fortune that the dire necessities of the case have thrust 
economic statesmen of good will and wide experience into central posi- 
tions of trust. Such men, notably former Premier van Zeeland, not only 
were not parties to the blundering policies of the 1920’s and 1930's 
which were instrumental in bringing on war, but what is more important, 
they know what these economic mistakes were and therefore are unlikely 
to be parties to their repetition. 

At this same London meeting it was proposed that the question of 
postwar migration should be considered in relation to the planning of 
international investment for the rehabilitation of broken areas and for the 
development of undeveloped regions. The discussion brought out that 
the representatives were in favor of setting minimum, though flexible, 
labor standards as a condition of loans for the development of such 
regions. This recalls the Promotional Trade Agreement, described in 
Chapter VIII of Economic Union and Durable Peace, where the possibility 
of setting minimum labor standards in the production of certain raw 
materials is considered as a possible condition precedent to the privileged 
circulation of those materials in Economic Union trade. 

These London decisions of the International Labour Organisation are 
more than straws which show which way the international winds are 
blowing. They are directional currents set in motion with the approval 
of the United States and British Governments. These governments evi- 
dently believe that these directional currents are the safest ones to follow 
in order to reach port by obtaining the cooperation of the moving elements 
which are pressing toward a sound democratic system. 

The presumption is always in favor of using a going concern in so far 
as it is willing and able to serve. Valuable and successful as the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is, it may be found that it cannot be ex- 
panded to carry out all the economic functions proposed as parts of 
Economic Union. In that case, after the International Labour Organisa- - 
tion has taken on all that it can or will, it may be necessary to make a 
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fresh start with a new international organization and assign to it any 
remaining functions. 

These London decisions of the International Labour Organisation and 
by the governments of the United States and Britain were taken more 
than a year after the appearance of Economic Union—The Essence, by the 
author of this study.4* These decisions were not taken because of the 
author’s proposals but because the same trends and necessities have been 
observed independently of one another by many men in many countries, 

Even if these London decisions had not been taken, it would have still 
been necessary to present Economic Union as a separate enterprise in 
order to give an integrated picture of all the interrelated objectives. All 
of these objectives may not be distributable and those that are not dis- 
tributable will have to be assigned to Economic Union or some similar 
institution yet to be formed. 


SUMMARY 


Any one of the four institutional plans based on federation, league, 
finance, or economic union might serve as a basis for postwar organiza- 
tion if supported in the right spirit. The spirit is more important than 
any text. 

Parts of all six plans are necessary for the preservation of world peace. 
Each plan is like an orchestral instrument with its own notes to play, 
When the clarinet score is looked at alone, its relationship to the score 
of the other instruments is not evident, yet the orchestration of any 
symphony would be incomplete without the scores of the wood winds, 
the strings, the brasses, and the percussion instruments. 

Although each plan employs some key word, like league, federation, 
and union, all are conscious that no single word or concept can harness 
all the world forces into one team able to pull the colossal weight of 
human affairs. These words are merely compartments of thought, like 
compartments of a ship which can be connected at will by opening the 
doors between them. 

There will be more than one federation in the postwar world. Some 
will be political, some regional, some economic, some democratic, and 
some mixed. Thus a part of the Federation Plan must be embodied in 
any other plan which is to be effective. 


14 Ten-page pamphlet published by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1941. 
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If not the whole league of nations, then at least some of its functions, 
are bound to survive whether under that name, or fused with those of 
other international institutions. 

No one supposes that the necessary postwar expansion of international 
trade and the promise of “‘equal access” to colonial systems can be ob- 
tained under the former disorderly banking and currency arrangements. 
Consequently, some of the Banking and Currency Plan will have to be 
incorporated. 

Whether all the functions of Economic Union are collected into one 
| institution of that name, or distributed among several international com- 
missions and institutions, is a procedural question of secondary impor- 
tance. The essential thing is that all of its objectives shall be persistently 
pursued and attached to workable mechanisms. 

Surely every man deeply concerned for a durable peace will feel the 
need of enlisting all men of good will in order to bring the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Therefore, the plans of religious leaders to spiritualize 
the inner man are as essential to any plan as mortar is to bricks. 

These plans are therefore interrelated, interdependent, and not opposed 
to one another. They are all moving toward the same destination. 
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MANIFESTO ON BRITISH LIBERTY 


The Individualist Group, which issues this manifesto, consists of mem. 
bers of different political parties who are united in the desire to restore 
to British public life that spirit of individual liberty and responsibility 
which characterized its period of greatness and which is today gravely 
threatened. 

What follows is not a rigid creed, but a broad statement of beliefs, 
within which there may be many minor differences of view. 


1. State and Individual 

We reject the notion, common to all totalitarian systems, whether 
Communist, Fascist, or National Socialist (Nazi), that the State ig a 
supreme and monopolistic super-entity, the sole source of authority and 
morality. ‘Power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely”; 
the omnipotent State lacks the moral elements inherent in the individual; 
it not only devours its own creators, but becomes a force for evil both 
inside and outside its own boundaries. The unit of existence is the natural 
human being, and his or her natural extension in the family, not the 
artificial personality of the State. This is true whether the approach be 
religious, biological or political. In the words of J. S. Mill: “The worth 
of the State, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals composing it.” 


2. Government 
State interference with the liberty of the subject should be reduced to 
a minimum. It is difficult, in complex modern societies, and in a world 
ravaged by war, to define that minimum with precision; but it is clear 
that of late years it has been vastly exceeded by the inordinate growth 
of executive powers at the expense of the legislature and the judicature, 
(a) Our constitutional system needs a return to Parliamentary te 
sponsibility. There must be a lopping off of the ever-spreading tentacles 
of bureaucracy, and a severe restraint on the processes by which West- 
minster has long been yielding its constitutional powers to Whitehall. 
(b) The Rule of Law must be reasserted and jealously safeguarded. 
By the Rule of Law we understand the ancient constitutional principles 
that the administration of justice is the function of the Courts of Justice, 
and not of secret administrative tribunals; that there is only one system 
of justice applicable to all citizens; that all men, whether private ind- 
viduals or officials, have the same standing before it; and that justice shall 
not be suffered to yield to any real or supposed requirements of govert- 
mental convenience or expediency. 
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(c) If bureaucracy is to be restrained, decentralization of administra- 
tive powers must be encouraged. 

(d) The successful operation of democracy depends upon the highest 

sible degree of responsibility and intelligence in the electorate, so 
that intellectually debauching influences, whether by written, spoken or 
broadcast word, may be seen in their true light and resisted accordingly. 
To this end the educational system should aim at true mental discipline, 
independence of judgment, and the awakening of interest, curiosity, and 
enterprise. 

Equality of opportunity, and the encouragement of promise and am- 
bition, should be an important aim not only of education but of social 
policy generally; but this should not be allowed, in the minds of the 
young, to degenerate into a belief that they can rely for a secure existence, 
not upon their own efforts, but upon the State. 


3. Economic 

State organization, as opposed to individual enterprise, suffers from 
grave inherent defects. Certain essential public services must be organized 
and guaranteed by the State, but it is not the true function of government 
to manage private life. Bureaucratic control is invariably accompanied 
by lack of flexibility and initiative, and by waste of time, effort, personnel, 
and public money. It therefore inevitably fails of the very object for 
which it is supposed to exist—efficiency. 

Trade, whether domestic or international, should be freed from un- 
necessary restrictions, and profit (regarded as a premium on economy 
and efficiency) should be regarded as a proper motive of commerce. 
Individual initiative, independence, and achievement, within the limits of 
legitimate competition, should be regarded as virtues in the citizen. This 
applies specially at the present time to the small trader, for long our 
economic infantryman, but now threatened with extinction. 


4. National Morale 

The sense of individual responsibility, which former generations re- 
garded as a characteristically British quality, has been systematically 
undermined by many influences. The swamping of self-help by State- 
help has resulted in regimentation of opinion and in a tendency on the 
part of the average citizen to regard measures of which he disapproves 
as inevitable, and thus not worth the trouble of opposing. 

The flabbiness of the electorate has corresponded with a progressive 
decline in the prestige of the House of Commons, from which, owing to 
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the tyranny of party “discipline,” the spirit of independence has all but 
disappeared. The older spirit of vitality and of confidence in the achieve. 
ments and capacities of our race has been succeeded by a pusillanimous 
mood which inculcates a drab uniformity of unadventurous living. It jg 
the same spirit which represents the British Empire—the most remarkable 
political achievement in history—as the product of mere oppression and 
cupidity. 

The assertion of individual right has been regarded as hopelessly te. 
actionary, and its advocacy by any public man as equivalent to a political 
suicide. That sentiment persists, and, despite the so-called political truce, 
innumerable efforts are being made to persuade our people that social 
salvation is to be found only in millenial plans which involve vast ex. 
pansion of the functions of the State and corresponding limitations of the 
rights of the individual. This spirit, unless it is fought promptly and 
resolutely, can only result in the country’s lapsing into one or other of 
the forms of totalitarian government. 


Signed, for The Individualists: 
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